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Churchill, Winston The Hinge of Fate 
Houghton, Mifflin. Nov. 27, 1950. 1000p. $6.00. 


“Lift high your bruised and battered head, oh Father 
World, and cast a sharp eye on a katzenjammer urchin 
by the name of Churchill.” For that heroic and mag- 
niicent imp has done it again. Puffing furiously on 
his black cigar this moon-faced, cherubic dynamo has 
blown an historical smoke ring which curls the mo- 
mentous events of 1942 into a tidy little package. It 
may well be that Churchill has done as much as any- 
one to make life aboard this planet zanier than ever; 
it may be equally true that thousands of tiny scars 
which mar the world’s visage were scratched there by 
this same Britisher. Yet the western world remains 
convinced that when he fought and scratched and 
dawed, when his followers dug cruel furrows across 
the earth and gutted them with blood of dying men, 
he fought for a cause of liberty in which he believed 
implicitly. He struck out savagely to preserve the 
Mother Country and her imperial brood, but he never 
disassociated himself or them from the larger cause of 
human freedom. Now he tells us another facet of 
that epic and a truly marvellous telling it is, indeed, 


The Hinge of Fate begins with those inauspicious days 
of early "42 when the Germans were pressing a sub- 
marine campaign with relentless fury; when the Jap- 
anese were moving with terrifying precision from one 
conquest to another toward the awful denouement at 
Singapore; when the sands of furious desert fighting 
burned Britons’ eyes and hearts with repeated reverses. 
This is the hour of shadow and fear, the sombre time 
when Prime Minister Curtin protests the “abandon- 
ment” of Australia and the uneasy House of Commons 
demands a reckoning. 


Then swiftly the hinge of fate swings more favorably 
toward the Allied cause. In June the American Navy 
and Air Force scored a tremendous victory at Midway 
and “at one stroke the dominant position of Japan in 
the Pacific was reversed. The glaring ascendancy of 
the enemy . . . was gone forever” (p. 252). The fol- 
lowing November, General Alexander climaxed a vigor- 
ous desert drive with the titanic victory at Alamein. 
This was the battle which “marked in fact the turning 
of the ‘Hinge of Fate’. It may almost be said, ‘Before 
Alamein we never had a victory. After Alamein we 
never had a defeat’” (p. 603). 

Between the early reverses and the later victories 
Churchill paints, frequently in minute detail, the great 
canvas that was the world in struggle. The range of 
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events is even vaster than those narrated in the pre- 
vious volume and the complexity of the problems pos- 
sibly more intricate. Yet in following Churchill’s pere- 
grinations to Moscow, Washington, Casablanca—yes 
even in making those global readjustments to follow a 
war in the Indian Ocean, the Malayan peninsula, North 
Africa and back again to the Far East and the Pacific, 
the main pattern is never lost. Mr. Churchill always 
knew just where he was going, even though a detour 
or two might be necessary, and the reader appreciates 
that unity of purpose and coherence of design. 


Where the barb is needed Churchill is ready. Witness 
his anything but gentle reproof of American naval 
leaders over the “hopelessly inadequate” submarine 
defenses in the Atlantic (p. 111). Or his blunt rejec- 
tion of the American estimate of China’s importance 
in world affairs (p. 133). Roosevelt’s ideas anent 
British handling of India brings the observation that 
the “American concern with the strategy of a world 
war was bringing them into touch with political issues 
on which they had strong opinions and little experi- 
ence” (p. 209). This rebuke is mild, indeed, when 
compared to the blast directed against Elliot Roosevelt 
for the latter’s widely circulated story that Churchill 
opposed inviting DeGaulle to Casablanca. Churchill 
dismisses the account as rubbish picked up by a little 
boy who heard but never understood adult conversa- 
tion. 


It is wrong to assume, however, that Churchill is mean 
or bitter. His estimates of men and motives are in- 
variably shrewd, tolerant and studded with an amazing 
amount of wisdom and restraint. A case in point is 
Churchill’s reaction to Eisenhower’s handling of the 
difficult Darlan during the trying days of the African 
invasion. British opinion was ruffled. Winston de- 
fended the American General with vigor and wired a 
sensible reassurance to Eisenhower, “Anything for the 
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battle, but the politics will have to be sorted out later 
on” (p. 631). 


There are many stirring parts to the story. Americans 
will thrill to the neatly executed narration of our vic- 
tory at Midway (where, incidentally, intelligence played 
so vital a role) although the account cannot bear favor- 
able comparison to the tense chase of the Bismarck as 
told in the previous volume. The many commentaries 
on Stalin and his “hated, wicked regime” have a wis- 
dom born of a forethought which embarrasses our 
Monday-morning quarterbacks. Churchill had not the 
same optimism toward Russia as had President Roose- 
velt who wrote, “Stalin hates the guts of all your top 
people. He thinks he likes me better, and I hope he 
will continue to do so” (p. 201). Roosevelt and the 
American people were still to learn the bitter truth. 


Despite his manifold duties Churchill the man is never 
submerged to Churchill the diplomat. Witness his 
small-boy egotism at being able to recite the verses of 
“Barbara Frietchie’” when Hopkins and the President 
could not; or his testy offer to go only “half-way” and 
no more to meet Madame Chiang when China’s First 
Lady refused to come from New York to Washington 
to meet the English dignitary; or his amazement at the 
extraordinary precautions taken by Molotov during the 
latter’s visit to London. Thousands of incidents cry 
for comment, such as his view of the Katyn massacre 
(and Churchill blames the Germans for this slaughter 
of Polish officers), his penetrating exegesis on the pat- 
tern of post-war Europe, or his incisive appraisal of 
Darlan and DeGaulle, two very difficult figures for 
both the British and Americans to handle. 


Churchill allots to himself a generous quota of “right” 
answers to a large number of difficult problems and if 
his percentage closely approximates the famous Ivory 
soap ratio the English leader argues so persuasively for 
his cause that we are disposed to believe he actually 
understates the case. Adults will enjoy and profit im- 
mensely from the Hinge of Fate. Partisan though it is, 
it has all the elements of great history and great writing. 


Clarence C. Walton, Ph.D., 
Department of History 

and Politics, 
University of Scranton 
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Uliman, James Ramsey River of the Sun 
Lippincott. Jan. 3, 1950. 444p. $3.50. 

South American montage for novels has been long 
neglected. Since the days when Verne’s jangada drifted 
down past Manaos to the delta, since the time when 
Hudson’s Rima sounded her strange calls as she swung 
from liana to tree in the Amazonian jungles, the 
strangely fantastic land that nurses the Amazon and is 
nurtured by her in return has been ignored. Even 
Graham Greene with his interest in South America 
has not dipped into Brazil because the elemental forces 
of that sub-continent have not felt the corruption of 
civilization. Now James Ullman of White Tower fame 
has chosen again to face the wildly primitive with its 
strange magnetism and fateful lure, the primitive that 
first attracted him to the Himalayas and now calls him 
to the steaming embryo that is Brazil. 


Churchils — Ullman 


BEsT SELLE, 


River of the Sun is a quicksand sort of story, for it ny 
only engulfs all of the characters in its pages, it absorhs 
the reader as well. The characters are few and by thi 
very limitation, James Ullman can limn his people wit, 
piercing clarity instead of developing them in a kinj 
of chiaroscuro that must be employed in a novel thy 
teems with figures. McHugh and Cobb represent th 
dynamism of a machine age pitted against the = 
fathomable might of the jungle. McHugh, especially 
as an ex See-Bee, faces the unconquered wildernes 
with implicit faith in the conquering power of 
inforced concrete, metal mesh airstrips and _giganti, 
bulldozers. He is baffled when he discovers, as pain 
fully as possible, that even these monoliths of mechan. 
ism must yield to such unmanufactured things as tim 
and space and the vital forces of the earth. Cobb, q 
the other hand, faces the jungle with the cunning of 
wharf rat and finds in the jungle death rather than th: 
wealth of which he dreamed. Nils Barna represents; 
figure in flight from the mechanism of McHugh ..., 
flight into the incorrupt reality of nature untouched 
and unchallenged. Barna is made to move into the 
wilderness in flight from himself and from a conscience 
burdened with the guilt of a comrade’s murder. Her 
is no Gauguin-like flight to the fleshpots of the Pacific 
As a recompense for his crime, Barna uses his talent to 
help the savage tribes who have retreated into im 
penetrable savannahs after being betrayed by white 
men. The balance of the betrayer offering himself to 
the betrayed is worked to its inevitable and tragic con. 
clusion. Barna is pursued by his wife, Christine, who 
cannot entirely grasp his complete rejection of all tha 
he loves and wants. She moves through the novel, 2 
sadly groping figure, who, wondrously enough for mod 
ern fiction, goes to unbelievable lengths to preserve 
her marriage ties. As her fair, polished and perfumed 
figure meets more and more the erosive force of the 
jungle and as her cosmetic civilization vanishes, there 
emerges a woman who is admirable in her quiet cour 
age, in her efficient care of the sick and in her calm 
determination to find her husband. She serves to 
crystallize the shattered dreams of Mark Allison who 
follows her into the jungle and finds in her example 
encouragement to escape from alcoholism and de 
featism. 


While the book superficially deals with the attempts of 
a great oil combine to discover oil and gold in an ur 
known and legendary land pierced by the River of the 
Sun, actually the story is concerned with something far 
more basic and real. As in the White Tower, Ullman 
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Book and Classification Author and Review 


The Disenchanted (III) Schulberg Nov. 
Son of a Hundred Kings (I) Costain Nov. 
The Adventurer (IIb) Waltari Nov. 
The Cardinal (Ila) Robinson Apr. 
Across the River and Into the 


Trees (IIb) Hemingway Oct. 


Bennett’s Welcome (IIb) Fletcher Oct. 
Floodtide (IV) Yerby Sept. 
Joy Street (1) Keyes Dec. 
The Spanish Gardener (Ila) Cronin Sept. 


Helena (1) Waugh Nov. 

Kon-Tiki (1) Heyerdahl Sept. 15 
Belles on Their Toes (I) Gilbreth Oct. 1 
Boswell’s London Journal (III) Boswell Nov. 15 
Out of This World (1) Thomas, Jr. Dec. 15 
The Age of Faith (IV) Durant Dec. 1 


deals with the desire deep within everyone to reach a 
“seak in Darien”. The book records that hidden un- 
tameable drive that impels all men toward the un- 
known and the inaccessible. There is enough of that 
hidden yearning in the heart of everyone to make this 
hook readable, enjoyable, and memorable. 


River of the Sun is as broad and deep and powerful as 
the river it describes. It is as wild and forceful as the 
mighty tide that sweeps all of South America east of 
the Andes. It is as engrossing as any book that touches 
the secret common motivations of man can be. It is 
Genesaic in its description of primitive nature. It is 
Grecian in the tragedy that inevitably unfolds. It is a 
hook to be recommended and remembered. 

William Noé Field, 

Seton Hall University, 

South Orange, New Jersey 


» * * 


Siderman, E. A. A Saint in Hyde Park 
Newman Press. Nov. 29, 1950. 159p. $2.00. 


Father Vincent McNabb was one of the best-known Do- 
minicans of England in the present century. He wrote 
about thirty books mostly on Scripture and Dogma, 
and was awarded the coveted degree of Master of 
Sacred Theology. Besides these scholarly pursuits he 
was a zealous parish priest and his love for the poor 
was unbounded. In accordance with the traditions of 
his order he devoted himself in a special way to the 
ministry of preaching. Almost every Sunday afternoon 
from 1918 until a week before his death in 1943 he 
lectured for the Catholic Evidence Guild in Hyde 


Park, London. 


Mr. Siderman was a faithful listener to these lectures 
during this twenty-five year period. Though he is a 
Jew, and often engaged in verbal tussles about Catholic 
doctrine with the speaker, he conceived a deep admira- 
tion for him. When Father McNabb died he ransacked 
his memory and published his personal reminiscences 
of this outdoor apostle. This brochure, With Father 
Vincent at Marble Arch, was well received and all the 
copies were sold. Instead of a mere reprint he decided 
to write a new and larger book in which he inserted 
new incidents and the testimony of other acquaintances 


of Father McNabb. 
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He has drawn very vivid portraits of Father McNabb’s 
appearance and his method of apologetics. The great 
Dominican would never give up his old-style rimless 
spectacles; his hat was shapeless and green with age; 
his shoes were old-fashioned and usually unlaced; the 
habit, which he always wore even in public, was sel- 
dom washed. But these eccentricities were forgotten 
when he began to speak. He prepared his lectures 
well, purposely avoided all abstruse theological ter- 
minology and used a conversational tone. In the ques- 
tion period after the set talk he was always courteous 
and never became sarcastic, for he always presupposed 
that his questioners were seeking the truth. But when 
occasion called for it he was a master of humorous 
repartee. The best instance, though probably apocry- 
phal, was when he was explaining the reasons for 
clerical celibacy. A woman in the audience grew im- 
patient and suddenly shouted: “If you were my hus- 
band, I’d give you poison”. Quick as a flash came 
back the retort: “If you were my wife, I’d take it”. 


No one could doubt for a moment where Father Mc- 
Nabb stood on questions of the day. Very often many 
of his listeners, even those who were Catholic, did not 
agree with him, and the same will probably be true of 
the readers of this book. He often referred to “Biddy 
in the basement”. She was for him the innocent victim 
of the evils of our industrial civilization. Like Belloc 
and Chesterton, with whom he was on friendly terms, 
he believed in a more equitable distribution of private 
property, but his one attempt to found a rural Catholic 
community, away from the overcrowded cities, ended 
in failure. 


From the title which the author gives it is evident that 
he regards Father McNabb as worthy of sainthood. 
His book, therefore, is an unofficial introduction of the 
cause of canonization. Certainly there are many things 
to support his thesis. Father McNabb was a man of 
prayer and his book on this subject is probably the best 
that he ever wrote. He labored untiringly for more 
than fifty years in the service of God. Like a medieval 
friar he always made his apostolic journeys on foot, 
and took the modern means of travel only when com- 
manded by obedience. He never used the bed or chair 
in his room, but slept on the floor and did his writing 
either standing or on his knees. 


The plan which Mr. Siderman follows leads at times 
to occasional repetitions. One or the other reference 
presupposes English readers only. But on the whole 
his book is very readable and reminds us of the classic 
of this genre of literature: Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 


Rev. Stephen McKenna, 

The Church of the Immaculate 
Conception, 

389 East 150th Street, 

New York City 
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Flannigan, Katherine Mary 


The Faith of Mrs. Kelleen 
Coward-McCann. Jan. 2, 1951. 250p. $3.00. 


Here is an artless, unpretentious little story, told in all 
good faith and conviction. Curiously enough, the 
reader’s resistance to both plot and presentation is 
gradually undermined and before the tale is told out 


y | 
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he finds himself believing it, too. Told straight, chiefly 
in dialogue, the book lacks descriptive background and 
any hint of atmosphere and local color. The action, 
however, could be true of no other place but Ireland. 


We are assured it is true: Mrs. Kelleen was the author’s 
grand-aunt; the author herself is the “Mrs. Mike” whose 
story the Freedmans wrote so entertainingly. Her novel 
is set in Connacht Province 80 years ago, when Honora 
Kelleen, ten years widowed, sent her 18-year-old son, 
Rory, to the Balina horse fair to sell the two jumpers 
her husband had trained. Arrested there for murder, 
Rory was sent to prison for life and his mother spent 
her tiny funds and the remaining years of her life 
attempting to clear him. Sometimes she camped out- 
side the gate of the honest but uneasy judge who had 
sentenced her son; sometimes she directed Mary Ellen, 
Rory’s sweetheart, in a search for a witness to the 
murder; often and often she conferred with Rory’s 
lawyer. Blinded by much weeping, she was at last 
dispossessed by the landlord’s agent who wanted her 
50 acres for himself and his daughter. Sent to the 
workhouse, she was injured there in a fall, and one 
night she crept back, weak, sightless and crippled, to 
die in her own garden. But not before Mary Ellen 
had told her of a possible suspect for the killing. 


It was after her death that the unexplainable things 
began to happen. The landlord’s agent and his daugh- 
ter had been boycotted by their neighbors for miles 
around when they took over the Kelleen cottage; now 
the agent died, in horrible, sudden and _ short-lived 
pain. That did not lift the boycott for his daughter— 
she had to take his body to Donegal where she paid 
two men to bury him. Not long after, the Widow Kate 
McManus had a nocturnal visitation from Honora 
Kelleen who bade her tell the neighbors to be kind to 
the agent’s daughter. Then the judge found on his 
desk, side by side with his own penknife, a duplicate 
which could have been Rory’s and so seemed to indi- 
cate that the murder weapon need not have been in- 
evitably his. The judge’s peace of mind was not re- 
stored by an old, worn legal case-book which persisted 
in falling open to the account of a man wrongly hanged 
for murder. Nor by a letter from a convict whose trial 
he could not recall, detailing the horrors of prison life. 
But he took no action until the night he heard the 
widow’s voice tell him to go to the bog where the 
murderer was waiting to confess. Go he did, and 
found a fear-ridden killer whose nights since the 
widow’s death had been haunted by a small little 
woman wearing now a shadow and now a mist but 
always saying, “Confess”. 


Not that release from prison solved all Rory’s troubles, 
for Mary Ellen was in America by this time, engaged, 
it seemed, to the man of her father’s choice. Refusing 
the restoration of his farm, Rory set out to Galway 
City to take ship away from Ireland, and who should 
arrive as he waited there but Mary Ellen, her passage 
paid by the man she rejected! 


Van Doren 


Best SELLER; 


There is little of the charm or smooth writing the 
Freedmans achieved in their account of the author 
though all the components for a Gothic tale or - 
idyllic legend are present. Mrs. Kelleen could have 
been a more effective narrative if it had been told with 
Irish flavor and the true Celtic prose-poetry a few Irish 
writers have been able to command; or if it had been 
immersed in an atmosphere of suspense with a twilight 
zone of ghostly other-worldliness. The closest we come 
to the latter quality is an occasional mention of “the 
Other People”, and the implication that it was they 
who helped Mrs. Kelleen reach her garden the night 
she went home to die, just as she in turn spent he 
year outside Heaven helping Rory obtain his freedom, 
Mauve patches of pure bathos occur, as for example 
Rory’s night-long performance on the _prison-chap¢ 
organ the night his mother died. And an occasional 
episode or chapter calls for more skillful handling than 
it gets, if the wavering reader’s half-faith is not to he 
destroyed utterly, e.g., the coincidence of Rory’s meeting 
Mary Ellen at the dock. Notwithstanding any of 
which, it is a neat little triumph for Katherine Mary 
Flannigan, this being both heroine of a best-seller and 
published author in her own right. 


Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 
Department of Librarianship, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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FAMILY BOOK CLUB—NOVEMBER 
SELECTION 


Van Doren, Dorothy 
Sloane. 1950. 246p. $3.00. 


Twenty-two chapters of trivia about the summer vac 
tions and sabbatical years of The Mark Van Dorens are 
the substance of this book, the latest contribution to 
the field of quasi-humourous, anecdotal family histories, 
Not billed as “hilarious” by the publishers (despite 
some intimate “folksy” matter in the blurb to indicate 
that the publishers too have enjoyed the hospitality of 
the Van Dorens in their Connecticut retreat), this is 
not as desperately labored as most such efforts. 


The Country Wife 


Packing for the spring removal trek, gardening, cleaning 
away dead leaves, celebrating the Fourth of July, build 
ing book-shelves: these are some of the placidly related 
adventures of the family. Some one or another of the 
episodes might serve to while away a few minutes for 
one who has undergone similar experiences, but the 
total does not add up to a volume of any interest of 
peculiar distinction whatever. 


Anyone may read it, but no one will be able to finda 
satisfactory explanation for its appearance between hard 
covers. 


Doris D. Maguire, 
248 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 16, New York 
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